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PROCEEDINGS. 


^SEMI-ANNUAL    MEETING,    APRIL    27,    1864,    AT    THE    HALL    OF    THE 
'!  AMERICAN    ACADEMY,    IN    BOSTON. 


/        Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  President,  in  the  chair. 
/  V        The  Secretary  read  the  record  of  the  last  meeting. 
^        Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton  read  the  Report  of  the  Coun- 

The  Treasurer  read  his  Report. 
The  Librarian  read  his  Report, 
e;^        On  motion  of  Hon.   Robert  C.   Winthrop,  these 

Reports  were  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Publishing 
fi       Committee  for  publication. 
^  On  motion  of  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  it  was 

voted  that  the  President  be  requested  to  propose  a 
^      resolution  in  reference  to  the  recent  commemoration 
^       of  the  tercentennial  birthday  of  Shakspeare. 
>  AVhereupon  the  following  resolution  was  offered 

fo       by  President  Salisbury:  — 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 

in  this  meeting,  four  days  subsequent  to  the  tercen- 
i^  tenary  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Shakspeare, 
^        desire  to  inscribe  on  their  records  a  brief  recognition 
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of  his  fellowship  and  pre-eminence  in  the  labors  for 
which  this  association  was  formed ;  as  an  antiquary 
of  curious  and  recondite  research ;  as  a  historian  of 
widely  spread  and  enduring  authority ;  as  a  philolo- 
gist and  rhetorician,  who  still  rules  in  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  English  tongue  ;  and  as  a  phi- 
losopher, whose  teachings  are  — 

"  Musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." 

And  this  Society  would  add  to  the  acts  of  comme- 
moration so  freely  offered  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  the  acknowledgment  of  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  gift  of  this  wonderful  man. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  after  a  few  striking  and 
eloquent  remarks,  moved  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion; and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Judge  Thomas. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis, 
the  members  of  the  Society  rose  from  their  seats 
while  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  recommended  by 
the  Council  for  election  to  membership,  —  Ashbel 
Woodward,  M.D.,  of  Franklin,  Conn. ;  Hon.  William 
Willis,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  President  Martin  B.  Ander- 
son, of  Rochester  University,  N.Y. ;  Alexander  S. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  vote  by  ballot  on  these 
nominations,  and  the  gentlemen  proposed  were  unani- 
mously elected. 


Charles  Folsom,  Esq.,  laid  before  the  Society  a 
copy  of  an  imperfect  Latin  inscription  on  a  piece  of 
copper  found  at  Castine,  Me.,  bearing  date  June  8, 
1648.  This  tablet,  which  was  ingeniously  explained 
by  Mr.  Folsom,  was  apparently  prepared  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  foundation  of  a  Capuchin  chapel. 

Mr.  Folsom  and  Mr.  Deane  were  requested  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject,  to  be  printed  with 
the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered 
to  the  American  Academy  for  their  courtesy  in  grant- 
ing the  use  of  their  room  for  this  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

EDWARD   MELLEN, 

Recordiny  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


It  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  By-laws  of  this  Society, 
that  the  Council  shall  make  a  Semi-annual  Report  of 
their  doings ;  of  the  investment  of  the  funds,  and  the 
state  of  the  cabinet,  library,  and  other  property  of 
the  Society. 

In  consequence  of  the  declination  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Chapin  to  serve  the  Society  further  as  its 
Treasurer,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  was  elected  in  his  place.  With  a  view  to 
the  transfer  of  the  fmids  of  the  Society  to  the  new 
Treasurer,  the  Auditors  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  their  investments,  and  reported  to  the  Council, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  same  were  safe  and  satis- 
factory. A  reference  to  the  Treasurer's  Report  will 
show  that  the  aggregate  of  the  foiu*  funds  amounts 
to  forty-four  thousand  two  hundred  sixty-seven  dol- 
lars fifty-six  cents. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  these  funds  are  invested 
in  stocks  of  Boston  and  Worcester  banks,  deemed 
entirely   secure.      The   Treasui-er  reports   all   stocks 


specifically,  and  they  invite  the  attention  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  residue  of  our  funds  is  invested  in  notes,  bonds, 
and  mortgages.  In  view  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
that  actions  against  the  executors  and  administrators 
of  deceased  persons  are  barred  by  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  the  Auditors  recommended  that  the  Treasurer 
be  instructed,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  a  mortgagor, 
to  require  personal  security  in  addition  to  the  lien 
upon  real  estate  ;  and  the  recommendation  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Council  as  a  standing  rule  of  the  Board. 
As  an  act  of  justice  for  the  care  and  vigilance  of  our 
predecessors  in  securing  the  funds  of  this  Institution, 
we  take  the  liberty  to  report  the  remark  of  our 
honored  Vice-President,  resident  at  Worcester,  who 
has  been  an  active  member  of  this  Society  from  the 
beginning  in  1812,  that  "  he  did  not  believe  it  had 
ever  lost  a  dollar."  We  refrain  from  making  an 
obvious  improvement  from  these  facts.  We  trust 
they  will  not  discourage  the  liberal  inclinations  of 
any  of  our  friends  towards  this  Institution. 

As  to  the  library,  cabinet,  and  other  property  of 
the  Society,  we  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  Report 
of  the  Librarian,  and  to  adopt  it  as  a  part  of  our 
own.  The  library  has  always  been  the  prime  object 
of  the  attention  of  the  Council.  It  contains  about 
thirty-five  thousand  volumes ;  and,  though  smaller 
than  some  other  libraries  in  the  country,  few  exceed^ 
it  in  interest  and  value. 


We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  provision  made  by 
the  founder  of  this  Society  for  making  collections 
and  upholding  a  cabinet,  properly  so  called.  But  by 
this  we  cannot  suppose  that  Dr.  Thomas  intended 
to  provide  for  a  museum  to  gratify  public  curiosity ; 
but  rather  to  invite  contributions  of  coins,  medals, 
and  other  articles,  that  should  serve  to  illustrate 
American  archaeology.  Such  contributions  will  al- 
ways be  gratefully  received  and  carefully  preserved. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  pardonable  for  the  Council  to 
advert  with  some  self-satisfaction  to  the  successful 
semi-centennial  gathering  of  this  Society  at  Worces- 
ter in  October  last ;  but  we  choose  rather  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  increasing  prevalence  of  such 
periodical  commemorations  of  events  in  all  our  civil, 
religious,  and  literary  associations.  They  are  not 
only  conferring  present  social  benefits,  but  adding 
much  to  the  authentic  materials  for  ancient  as  well 
as  current  history. 

Such  a  commemoration,  now  transpiring  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Avon  in  our  fatherland,  will  at  once 
occur  to  the  minds  of  all.  The  Council  have  learnt 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  event  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  respectful  notice  by  the  various  literary 
societies  of  our  country,  and  especially  by  our  two 
kindred  associations  in  this  city.  The  President  of 
the  senior  association,  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
Society,  has  made  appropriate  allusion  to  the  occa- 
sion in  eloquent  remarks,  which  we  could  cheerfully 


adopt  as  our  own ;  while  the  other,  on  the  23d  in- 
stant, signalized  it  by  a  successful  gathering  at  the 
Capitol  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Though,  m  one  sense,  the  objects  of  the  commemo- 
ration referred  to  are  not  akin  to  our  own,  in  another 
they  are  congenial  with  the  pursuits  of  every  associa- 
tion, whether  of  art,  science,  or  literature,  where  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
charm  that  has  fastened  upon  the  popular  mind 
many  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  history,  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  nearly  contempora- 
neous version  of  our  Sacred  Scriptures  (and  we  deem 
the  connection,  in  the  present  instance,  no  profani- 
ty), are  the  muniments  set  for  the  defence  of  the 
purity  of  the  English  language.  As  such,  they  are 
both  entitled  to  the  respect  and  sedulous  attention 
once  urged  to  the  Grecian  exemplars :  — 

' '  Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna." 

Lord  Bacon,  the  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  in 
composing  his  "  Novum  Organum "  and  other  philo- 
sophical writings,  found  it  convenient  to  use  the  pre- 
cise and  compact  Latin,  instead  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  it  then  existed.  Since  the  time  of  Bacon, 
as  a  matter  of  taste,  Milton  and  some  other  English 
authors  have  occasionally  invested  their  works  in  the 
same  classic  dress.  But  all  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  ;  that,  both  in 
science  and  literature,  it  is  better  to  follow  the  ancient 
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models  of  our  own  language,  strengthened  and  en- 
riched as  it  is  by  appropriate  accretions  from  almost 
all  other  languages,  ancient  and  modern. 

For  om-selves,  we  find  little  scope  for  the  ornaments 
of  rhetoric  in  om-  appropriate,  investigations  of  an- 
cient facts  and  truths,  sometimes  sufficiently  abstruse ; 
and  we  invoke  but  little  aid,  except  what  we  derive 
from  the  strength  and  precision  of  our  own  language. 
Yet  on  suitable  occasions,  especially  for  the  pm-pose 
of  illustration,  w'e  Avould  not  eschew  those  beautiful 
forms  of  thought  and  sentiment  of  which  Shakspeare 
affords  the  great  storehouse.  To  do  so,  would  be 
like  the  geologist,  who,  in  his  explorations  of  the 
interior  strata  of  the  earth,  should  close  his  eyes  to 
the  garniture  that  adorns  its  surface .  He  would 
deserve  to  be  buried  in  the  debris  of  his  subter- 
ranean explorations.  For  like  conduct  of  our  part, 
we  should  deserve  but  little  better  fate. 

We  would  therefore  Yery  cordially  unite  with  all 
others  in  an  aspiration  for  the  success  of  those  who 
are  at  this  hour  signalizing  the  three  hundredth  bhth- 
day  of  the  great  benefactor  of  letters,  —  the  "  immor- 
tal Bard  of  Avon." 

In  addition  to  the  matters  on  which  the  Council  are 
required  to  make  a  Semi-annual  Report,  they  have 
frequently  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest  subjects  deemed 
worthy  of  the  special  consideration  of  the  members 
of  this  Society.  Amongst  those  subjects,  the  origin 
of    the    aborigines    of    this    continent   has    received 
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much  attention.  The  settlement  of  their  successors, 
the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  races,  has  also  received 
much  attention,  and  with  better  success.  In  the 
department  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
settlement  of  New  England,  this  Society  has  per- 
formed its  full  share  of  valuable  service.  Had  it 
contributed  nothing  but  the  learned  tract  of  oiu*  Li- 
brarian upon  the  history  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Massachusetts  Bay,  found  in  the  third  volume 
of  our  Transactions,  our  Society  would  be  entitled,  at 
least,  to  honorable  mention. 

In  alluding  to  this  subject  in  the  Report  of  the 
Council  made  in  this  city  in  the  spring  of  1862,  they 
took  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  some  account  of  the 
French  Protestant  element  of  oiu-  population  was 
worthy  of  attention.  Some  facts  were  presented  in 
relation  to  the  immigration  and  settlement  of  that 
people  in  New  England,  with  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  the  state  of  the  country  would  soon  admit 
of  those  local  researches  indispensably  necessary  for 
any  satisfactory  account  of  the  more  populous  settle- 
ments in  the  southerly  part  of  our  Union.  The 
Council  hardly  need  say,  their  hope  in  that  particular 
has  been  disappointed  ;  that  there  remains  to  be 
performed,  in  that  part  of  our  common  country,  a 
duty  of  patriotism  very  different  from  that  of  literary 
research  and  amusement. 

But,  though  the  Council  are  unable  to  report  the 
addition  of  facts  they  had  hoped  to  derive  from  local 
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research,  they  notice  -with  satisfaction  the  increased 
attention  to  this  department  of  our  early  history  that 
promises  gratifying  results.  The  "  Contmental  Month- 
ly," a  respectable  journal  published  in  New  York, 
has  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Huguenots  settled  in  America.  We  are  not,  at 
present,  advised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  articles  ; 
but  an  interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject,  that  pro- 
mises an  advantageous  investigation  of  it. 

The  Council  have  recently  been  gratified  in  the 
receipt  of  the  collections  of  "  The  Ulster  Historical 
Society."  The  principal  seat  of  the  operations  of  this 
young  and  vigorous  society  appears  to  be  at  Kings- 
ton, the  shire-town  of  Ulster  County,  N.Y.,  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson,  one  hundred  miles  above 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
collections,  there  is  an  interesting  communication  from 
the  Hev.  Charles  H.  Stitt,  of  New  Paltz  in  that  coun- 
ty, giving  a  "  History  of  the  Huguenot  Church  and 
Settlement"  at  that  place.  He  states  the  before- 
unnoticed  if  not  unknown  fact,  that  the  Huguenots 
co-operated  with  the  Dutch  in  the  settlement  of  the 
county  of  Ulster.  The  first  emigrants  were  from  the 
German  Palatmate  on  the  Upper  Rhme,  where  they 
had  sought  a  refuge  from  persecution  in  France. 
About  the  year  .1660,  these  emigrants  sat  down  at 
Kingston.  But  a  larger  company  followed  them  in 
1677  :  they  purchased  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the 
Wallkill    of  the  Indians,  and  there  commenced  the 
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settlement   of  which   Mr.  Stitt  gives  his  interesting 
history. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  notice  this  history  fur- 
ther, at  present:  we  would,  however,  state  one  fact 
appearing  in  the  course  of  it,  —  that  the  church 
at  New  Paltz  was  organized  Jan.  22,  1683,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Daille,  then  the  minister  of 
the  French  Church  in  New  York.  Mr.  Daille  con- 
tinued to  minister  in  New  York,  and  occasionally  at 
New  Paltz,  till  1696,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  and 
assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  French  Protestant  Church 
there.  These  facts  correct  the  common  but  erroneous 
impression,  that  Mr.  Daille  was  one  of  the  company 
brought  over  from  England  to  Boston  by  Gov.  Dud- 
ley in  1685. 

Of  the  Huguenot  emigrants  to  America,  we  know 
but  little  till  after  their  arrival  upon  our  shores.  We 
know,  only  generally,  that  they  were  persecuted  Pro- 
testants in  France,  recognizing  their  countryman,- 
John  Calvin,  as  then-  religious  exemplar,  and  like  him 
compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in  neighboring  Protestant 
States.  It  is  a  common  impression,  that  their  escape 
did  not  take  place  till  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  in  1685  ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  resulting 
23robably  from  the  fact,  that  their  principal  emigra- 
tions from  England  to  America  were  made  at  about 
that  x^eriod.  The  more  correct  date  for  the  com- 
mencement of  their  exodus  from  France  w^ould  be 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572.      Some 
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respite  was  had  from  their  persecutions,  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  hy  Heniy  IV., 
in  1598 :  but,  under  his  successors,  that  edict  became 
a  dead  letter ;  persecutions  were  revived ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  most  stringent  restraints  upon  emi- 
gration as  early  as  1669,  it  continued  in  great  numbers 
long  before  the  formal  registration  of  the  revoking 
edict  in  1685. 

Thek  emigration,  or  rather  their  escape  from  France, 
was  no  doubt  principally  to  the  contiguous  Protestant 
States  of  Germany,  and  from  thence  to  Holland  and 
England.  The  fullest  and  most  reliable  information 
we  have  as  to  these  various  removes  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  History  of  the  Huguenots,"  by  Weiss.  He  gained 
his  information  by  actually  visiting  the  places  of  their 
temporary  sojourn,  and  availing  himself  of  all  the 
lights  that  local  records  and  reliable  traditions  could 
afford.  He  visited  England ;  but  he  did  not  extend 
his  researches  to  America.  Had  he  done  so,  the 
labor  of  tracing  the  emigration  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants to  this  continent,  and  their  settlement  here, 
would  now  be  greatly  alleviated. 

We  know  more,  probably,  of  the  Huguenot  emi- 
gration to  America,  from  Rochelle  in  the  south  of 
France,  than  from  any  other  known  point  in  the 
kingdom.  This  fact  results  from  various  causes : 
first  of  all,  that  Rochelle  was  the  stronghold  of 
French  Protestantism,  and  enjoyed  the  special  hostility 
of  the  great  minister  of  Louis  XIII.,  Cardmal  Riche- 
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lieu,  and  thus  secured  the  notice  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  Protestant  world.  But  more  especially, 
because  a  considerable  portion  of  the  refugees  from 
that  city  to  the  northerly  part  of  the  English  Colonies 
of  America,  came  by  way  of  England.  By  that 
means,  we  ascertain  with  satisfactory  certainty,  that 
the  French  brought  over  from  England  by  Gov.  Dud- 
ley and  company  in  1685,  as  well  as  other  immigrants 
to  New  England  and  New  York,  were  from  Rochelle 
or  its  vicinity.  But  little  is  known,  or  probably  ever 
will  be  known,  of  the  personal  and  local  history  of 
these  emigrants  before  their  departure  from  their 
native  country.  Though  after  their  enlargement  from 
religious  tyranny,  many  of  them,  with  their  descend- 
ants, became  distinguished  for  their  intelligence  and 
civic  vhtues,  such  distinction,  under  the  circumstances 
of  their  position  at  their  native  homes,  was  simply  an 
impossibility ;  and  only  shght  traces  of  their  humble 
personal  history  could  there  be  expected. 

By  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  while  the 
Protestant  clergy  were  banished,  the  emigration  of 
the  common  people  was  again  prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties.  If  attempted,  it  must  be  done- 
with  the  utmost  secrecy.  In  the  south  of  France,  and 
especially  in  Rochelle  and  vicmity,  the  people  were 
luider  the  strictest  surveillance  of  a  mounted  and 
armed  police  called  "  dragoons."  They  invaded  the 
inmost  privacies  of  social  and  domestic  life.  Hence, 
in   the   instance    of  the   family  of  Mr.   Germain   of 
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Kochelle,  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plolmes  in  his 
account  of  the  French  settlement  at  New  Oxford, 
when  notice  was  given  them  that  they  must  be  ready 
to  depart  by  a  given  horn-,  no  apparent  preparation 
was  made  for  the  event,  but  even  the  kitchen,  instead 
of  indicating  an  approaching  flight,  exhibited  the 
accustomed  marks  of  preparation  for  their  humble 
repast.  The  difficulty  in  tracing  the  progress  of  emi- 
gration under  such  chcumstances  is  palpable.  Mr. 
Geraiain  was  one  of  the  company,  who,  in  some  way 
or  other,  reached  England,  and  were  brought  over 
by  Gov.  Dudley  to  Boston ;  and  we  should  be  most 
happy  to  know,  what  we  shall  always  probably  be  ig- 
norant of,  how  they  escaped  from  their  humble  but 
pleasant  homes,  —  whether  by  some  friendly  craft 
reposing  on  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Kochelle,  or  by 
way  of  their  friends  at  Geneva,  down  the  Rhine  to 
Holland,  and  from  thence  to  England.  When  at 
Paris,  we  have  thought  of  an  excursion  to  Rochelle  to 
leara  something  more  of  the  interesting  people  who 
from  thence  sought  a  refuge  from  tyranny  to  our 
hospitable  shores  ;  but  the  considerations  suggested 
satisfied  us  that  such  errand  would  be  futile,  and 
fruitless  of  any  useful  information.  Sanguinary  tra- 
ditions and  familiar  names  might  be  found  ;  but  we 
have  little  reason  to  believe  that  either  tradition  or 
record  would  aff'ord  any  valuable  return  for  such 
research. 

We  are  to  sit  down,  then,  content  as  may  be  with 
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the  general  and  probably  correct  historical  averment 
of  Hume,  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  nearly  fifty  thousand  French 
Protestants  effected  their  escape  from  France  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  with  little  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  trace 
their  flight.  Much  greater  numbers  found  an  asylum 
in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  United  Provinces. 
But  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  so  many  were  hospi- 
tably received  in  England,  and  that  under  the  reign 
of  James  XL,  an  avowed  Papist.  His  successor,  Wil- 
liam HI.,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  a  double  motive  for 
befriending  the  refugees,  —  hostility  to  theii-  persecu- 
tor, Louis  XIV.,  and  attachment  to  their  Protestant 
faith.  Parliament  immediately  voted  them  an  annuity 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  which,  how- 
ever, they  indirectly  more  than  repaid  by  the  intro- 
duction of  their  silk  and  other  manufactures  into 
England. 

We  here  leave  our  Huguenot  friends  in  the  en- 
joyment of  English  hospitality,  to  be  taken  up,  as 
they  were,  a  small  portion  of  them,  and  "  brought 
over"  by  Gov.  Dudley  and  company  to  our  own 
shores.  We  have  thus  given  the  customary  preface 
to  the  history  of  Huguenot  emigration  to  America, 
which  we  have  heretofore  commended  to  the  attention 
of  this  Society,  and  which  we  trust  may  hereafter  be 
resumed  and  prosecuted  under  circumstances  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  facts  in  that  interest- 
ing department  of  colonial  history. 
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In  the  mean  time,  we  take  occasion  to  allude  to  a 
kindi-ed  subject,  suggested  by  a  learned  historical 
discourse  recently  delivered  in  Worcester  by  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  centennial  notice  of  one  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  that  city.  The  occasion  occurred  Sept. 
22,  1863, —  a  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  that  terminated 
the  French  dominion  in  North  America.  This  acci- 
dental coincidence  was  suggestive  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  English  provmcials  in  that  most  important 
event  in  American  history.  Their  aid  in  effecting 
that  event  has  always  been  recognized,  but  never 
fully  appreciated.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to 
say,  that,  without  the  aid  of  the  provincials,  the 
French,  intrenched  in  the  interior,  and  sustained  by 
their  savage  and  devoted  allies,  never  could  have  been 
supplanted  by  the  English.  The  defeat  of  Braddock 
near  Fort  du  Quesne  would  have  been  the  prelude  to 
the  subversion  of  the  British  power  in  North  America. 
It  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  double  mission 
of  our  forefathers  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  their 
Protestant  brethren  m  France,  and  to  save  a  continent 
from  French  domination.  Upon  their  childi-en  is 
devolved  a  duty  to  civil  and  rehgious  liberty,  equally 
grave  and  important.  May  it  be  performed  with  hke 
firmness  and  success  ! 

But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  episode  to  our 
Report  to  laud  our  forefathers,  nor  to  read  a  homily 
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of  duty  to  their  children.  It  is  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  Puritans  from  the  aspersion  it  has 
been  deemed  gallant  and  fashionable  to  cast  upon  it, 
on  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  Acadian  French, 
after  the  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the  united  En- 
glish and  provincial  forces  in  1713,  —  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Nova  Scotia  then  became  a  royal 
English  province,  having  no  connection  with  the  New- 
England  provinces,  excepting  what  resulted  from  a 
common  sympathy,  and  a  common  allegiance  to  the 
parent  country. 

The  settlement  of  the  relations  of  the  new  provin- 
cial government  to  the  French  inhabitants  became  a 
problem  of  much  difficulty.  The  kmg  (George  I.)  in 
Coimcil  was  consulted.  The  inhabitants  were  offered 
a  year  within  which  to  remove  to  their  countrymen  at 
the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John's  (now  Prince 
Edward's),  which  were  still  in  possession  of  the  French. 
This  project  failed.  Declining  to  take  a  full  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  they  were  allowed  to 
take  the  following  oath  of  fidelity,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  not  be  required  to  bear 
arms  against  thek  countrymen  :  — 

"  Je  promets  et  jure  sincerement,  en  foi  de  Chretien, 
que  je  serai  entierement  iidele,  et  obeirai  vraiment  sa 
Majeste  le  Roi  George,  que  je  reconnais  pour  le 
souverain  seigneur  de  I'Acadie,  ou  NouveUe  Ecosse  — 
Ainsi  Dieu  me  soit  en  aide." 

From  the  circumstance  of  their  taking  this  qualified 
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oath  of  allegiance,  they  received  the  name  of  "  French 
Neutrals,"  —  Avere  left  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
religion,  exempt  from  taxation,  —  in  short,  in  nearly 
a  free  patriarchal  state.  This  people  remained  m  this 
anomalous  relation  to  their  local  government  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  —  the  objects  of  jealousy  on  account  of 
their  intimacy  with  the  neighboring  Indians,  and  their 
partiality  to  their  countrymen  at  Cape  Breton  and 
St.  John's.  That  two  communities  could  exist  in  such 
a  relation  without  violent  collisions  is  a  remarkable 
historical  fact.  But  in  1755,  the  year  of  Braddock's 
defeat,  there  was  a  gathering  of  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments of  war,  for  a  prize  no  less  than  the  dominion  of 
the  North-American  continent.  It  was  no  time  for 
neutrahty.  One  of  the  fii'st  hostile  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  in  the  direction  of  Nova 
Scotia,  was  the  investment  and  reduction  of  the  French 
fort,  Beau  Sejour,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Among  the  prisoners  there  taken  were  three  hundred 
Acadian  French.  They  were  pardoned  upon  the 
alleged  ground  of  compulsory  service.  But  the  fact, 
that  the  Acadians  were  liable  to  be  made  use  of  in 
such  a  manner,  greatly  inflamed  the  already  excited 
jealousy  against  them.  Gov.  Lawrence  and  his  Coun- 
cil, the  Executive  of  Nova  Scotia,  calling  to  their  aid 
the  English  admkals,  Boscawen  and  Moystpi,  met  to 
act  upon  the  case  of  these  unfortunate  French  neu- 
trals. They  could  not  be  regarded  as  public  enemies, 
because,  although  some  might  have  taken  up  arms 
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against  the  English,  and  others  instigated  the  Indians 
to  hostile  acts,  yet  a  vast  majority  of  this  people, 
embracmg  nearly  twenty  thousand  souls,  were  at 
home,  engaged  m  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
They  could  not  be  properly  called  upon  as  British 
subjects,  because  they  had  been  suffered  to  live  almost 
half  a  century  under  only  a  qualified  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Governor 
and  Council  came  to  the  decision,  in  conformity  with 
instructions  from  the  parent  Government,  that  the 
Acadians  should  be  removed  and  dispersed  amongst 
the  other  British  Provinces,  —  a  decision  involving  an 
unheard-of  outrage  upon  the  Acadians,  and  a  palpa- 
ble act  of  injustice  tc  the  provinces  upon  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  quarter  them.  And  yet  it  has  been 
both  said  and  sung  for  the  hundred  years  past,  that 
those  provincials,  especially  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  were  responsible  for  the  wrongs  done  these 
Acadians  ! 

Falsehood  is  seldom  perpetrated  without  some  cir- 
cumstance to  give  it  verisimilitude.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  charges  against  the  New-England  Pui'i- 
tans  for  theh  agency  in  the  removal  of  the  Acadians. 
Their  efficient  co-operation  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
papist  power  of  France  in  North  America  has  become 
unquestioned  history.  And,  at  the  time  the  decisive 
conflict  commenced  in  1755,  New-England  troops 
were  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  subsequently  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  fighting  by  the  side  of  their  Eng- 
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lish  comrades.  And  it  is  further  true,  that  Gen. 
John  Winslow,  of  Marshfield,  a  very  worthy  and 
rehablc  officer,  was  designated  by  Gov.  Lawrence, 
with  a  suitable  corps  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  to 
perform  the  certainly  most  ungracious  duty  of  remov- 
ing the  Acadians.  The  principal  embarkation  was  at 
Grand-pre  in  King's  County.  And,  though  presenting 
scenes  at  which  humanity  revolts,  history  does  not 
allege  that  Gen.  Winslow  executed  his  painful  trust 
with  unnecessary  severity  ;  or,  if  so,  he  did  it  with  the 
king's  commission  and  instructions  in  his  hands :  and 
no  ingenuous  mind  can  hesitate  where  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  the  transaction. 

It  is  said  that  about  seven  thousand  of  these  people 
were  removed  from  then'  homes  in  Nova  Scotia.  One 
thousand  were  quartered  upon  the  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  they  received  charitable  support ;  and 
the  residue,  in  the  provinces  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia.  A  less  vigorous  race  than  the  Huguenots, 
few,  if  any,  traces  of  the  Acadians  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  Some,  probably,  upon  the 
restoration  of  peace,  found  thek  way  back  to  Nova 
Scotia,  where  a  recent  traveller  says  they  still  exist, 
but  not  not  in  large  numbers. 

In  1761,  on  occasion  of  some  successful  incursions 
of  the  French  upon  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the 
English  residents  of  Nova  Scotia  were  seized  with  a 
new  panic,  fearing  an  invasion  of  their  own  province, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  Acadians  with  the  enemy. 
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The  authorities  ordered  the  militia  of  King's  County 
to  collect  the  residue  of  that  unfortunate  people,  and 
convey  them  to  Halifax,  for  transportation  from  thence 
to  ISIassachusetts.  One  hundred  and  thirty  were 
accordingly  shipped  for  Boston.  But,  instead  of  land- 
ing, the  transports  were  ordered  to  anchor  under  the 
guns  of  Castle  William,  and  to  remain  there  till 
the  General  Court,  then  in  session,  should  authorize 
the  introduction  of  the  people  into  the  country.  The 
Court  adjourned  :  no  such  authority  was  given  ;  and 
the  agent  of  the  transports  was  obliged  to  find  his 
way  back  to  Halifax,  with  his  living  cargoes,  in  the 
best  way  he  could.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a 
more  severe  reproof  could  be  administered,  and  that 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  against  the 
unnatural  and  cruel  enterprise. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  give  the  revolting 
details  connected  with  the  forcible  expatriation  of  the 
French  Acadians,  —  neither  to  palliate  nor  aggravate 
the  crimes  involved  in  their  removal ;  but  to  vindicate 
the  Pimtans  of  New  England  from  the  charge  of  a 
responsible  participation  in  them.  We  are  quite 
content  to  leave  the  facts  as  narrated  by  Chief-Justice 
Haliburton,  in  his  history  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  had 
better  means  of  knowing  them  than  any  other  man 
ever  had  or  can  have,  with  no  motive  for  misstating 
or  colorins:  them.     We  concede  that  the  social  out- 
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rage  upon  the  Acadians  was  the  most  aggravated  to 
be   found    in   the   history   of   the  English   Colonies ; 
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unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  attempt  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility for  it  upon  innocent  parties. 

And  then,  upon  a  legal  view  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Acadians,  there  appears  to 
have  been  an  utter  disregard  of  all  principles  of  law, 
whether  municipal  or  international.  By  the  conquest 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1713,  the  French  political  institu- 
tions were  at  an  end,  and  the  English  substituted  ; 
while  the  municipal  law,  the  rights  of  persons  and  of 
property,  remained  unaffected  till  changed  by  the 
authority  of  the  new  dominant  power.  Upon  the 
conquest  of  the  Province  by  the  English,  sanctioned 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  full  allegiance  of  the 
Acadians  was  transferred  to  the  British  crown.  The 
dispensation,  relieving  them  from  a  part  of  the  civil 
duties  growing  out  of  then*  new  political  relation,  was, 
no  doubt,  dictated  by  generous  but  mistaken  motives. 
Relieving  them  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  bearing 
arms,  and  other  burdens  of  civil  society,  to  be  gov- 
erned by  their  priests  and  selectmen,  rendered  them 
an  insulated  and  feeble,  though  perhaps  virtuous, 
people.  Better  for  them  to  have  shared  in  the  bur- 
dens and  sympathies  of  then-  new  fellow-subjects, 
participating  in  their  commerce,  and  even  in  the  perils 
of  their  wars.  Under  such  a  regimen,  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  conquest,  the  forcible  expatriation  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  would 
never  have  been  perpetrated, — Acadian  history  would 
never  have    been  written.      So    true  it  is,  that  acts 
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prompted  by  the  highest  motives  of  philanthropy 
sometimes  result  in  consequences  the  most  cruel  and 
disastrous.  "Benefacta  male  locata,  malefacta  fiunt." 
The  indulgence  originally  conceded  to  the  French 
neutrals  did  not  impair  their  rights  to  the  security 
guaranteed  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  subjugated 
province,  nor  the  English  common  law  that  might  take 
its  place.  A  small  company  of  armed  Acadians  were 
taken  in  the  French  fort,  Beau  Sejoui',  as  already 
noticed  ;  and  it  was  alleged,  that  others,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Indians,  committed  repeated  depredations 
upon  the  English  settlers.  Assuming  that  to  be  true, 
the  offending  parties  were,  no  doubt,  justly  liable  to 
the  infliction  of  the  severest  penalties  of  the  municipal 
law  upon  both  their  persons  and  estates.  But  no  law, 
human  or  divine,  could  justify  such  an  infliction  upon 
a  whole  community,  embracing  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty.  And  we  deem  it  due  to  historical 
truth  to  vindicate  the  Puiitan  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land from  the  charge  of  participating  in  the  outrage, 
except  so  far  as  theii*  military  forces  acted  under  the 
orders  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  province 
of  Xova  Scotia,  and  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
British  crown.  And  to  the  correctness  of  these  ^dews, 
thus  generally  and  imperfectly  stated,  the  Council 
confidently  incite  the  scrutiny  of  the  learned  members 
of  this  Societv.* 


•  The  attentive  reader  of  the  history  of  the  English  colonies  must  be  aware  of 
the  persistence  of  a  certain  class  of  writers  in  urging  against  the  Puritans  the 
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Mr.  President,  —  Since  our  interesting  semi-centen- 
nial meeting  last  October,  three  deaths  have  occurred 
in  our  Society. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Wyles  Cushman,  of  Bemardston, 
Mass.,  died  on  the  twentieth  day  of  November  last, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  same  place  ;  was  educated  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  Norwich,  Vt.  ;  and  in  1827  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  the  Norwich 
Universit}'.  He  was  much  in  public  life  ;  and,  in  the 
years  1851  and  1852,  he  was  chosen  Lieutenant- 
Governor  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

But  the  distinction  that  led  the  Council  to  nominate 
Mr.  Cushman  as  a  member  of  this  Society  was  of  a 


charges  referred  to  in  the  text  of  our  Report.  The  Council  deemed  it  quite  un- 
necessary to  refer  to  particular  authorities  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  charges; 
but  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  learned  member  of  the  Society,  with 
the  apparent  concurrence  of  his  associates,  we  give  below  a  specimen  of  the  tenor 
and  spirit  of  those  charges,  as  recently  put  forth  by  a  writer  whom  we  will  not 
name,  but  whose  work  has  found  its  way  into  some  of  our  public  libraries. 

The  author  is  pleased  to  say,  that  the  act  of  removing  the  Acadians  was  the 
"wanton  and  useless  deed  of  New-England  cruelty;"  that,  "in  order  to  estimate 
truly  the  condition  of  the  respective  parties,  we  must  remember  the  severe  iron 
and  gunpowder  nature  of  the  Puritan  of  New  England;  his  prejudices;  his  dys- 
pepsia; his  high-peaked  hat  and  ruff;  his  troublesome  conscience  and  catarrh;  his 
natural  antipathies  to  Papists  and  Indians,  from  having  been  scalped  by  one,  and 
roasted  by  both ;  his  English  insolence,  and  his  religious  bias,  at  once  tyrannic 
and  territorial." 

Then,  to  give  point  to  his  libel  on  the  Puritans,  the  same  author  says  of  the 
Acadians,  with  much  more  truth  and  beauty,  — 

"  We  must  call  to  view  the  simple  Acadian  peasant,  Papist  or  Protestant,  just 
as  it  happened ;  ignorant  of  the  great  events  of  the  world ;  a  mere  offshoot  of  rural 
Normandy ;  without  a  thought  of  other  possessions  than  those  he  might  reclaim 
from  the  sea  by  his  dikes;  credulous,  pure-minded,  patient  of  injuries;  that,  like 
the  swallow  in  the  spring,  thrice  built  the  nest,  and,  when  again  it  was  destroyed, — 

'  Found  the  ruin  wrought; 
But,  not  cast  do^vn,  forth  from  the  place  it  flew, 
And  with  its  mate  fresh  earth  and  grasses  brought. 
And  built  the  nest  anew.'  " 
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literary  character.  In  1855,  he  published  a  histor- 
ical and  biographical  genealogy  of  the  Cushmans. 
It  was  a  model  production  in  that  department  of  lit- 
erature, involving  much  learned  research.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Robert  Cushman  in  the  eighth 
degree,  and  of  Elder  Thomas  Cushman  in  the  seventh, 
those  godfathers  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  He  was, 
therefore,  almost  an  antiquary,  virtute  nomlnis.  But 
he  sustained  his  family  distinction  by  his  own  merits. 
The  work  referred  to  is  far  different  from  a  dry  series 
of  genealogical  tables.  It  rises  to  the  character  of 
history  and  biography.  He  afterwards  bestowed  much 
attention  upon  the  history  of  his  native  town,  and 
embodied  the  facts  collected  in  a  discoiu-se  not  yet 
published,  delivered  the  September  before  his  death, 
at  the  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  incorporation.  A  member  of  the  Council,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  assures  us  that  the 
discourse  will  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  tract  on 
municipal  history.  He  manifested  his  interest  in  our 
Society,  not  only  by  his  presence  at  our  last  Annual 
Meeting,  but  by  liberal  contributions  to  our  Library 
and  Publishing  Fimd  ;  thus  giving  assurance  of  an 
active  and  useful  membership. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1863,  Pickering  Dodge, 
Esq.,  formerly  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  deceased  in 
the  city  of  Worcester.  He  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass., 
April  24,  1804,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  University 
with  the  class  of  1823.     He  was  a  son  of  Pickermg 
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Dodge,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Salem,  and  a 
grand-nephew,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  Timothy  Pick- 
ering of  Revolutionary^  and  post-E-evolutionary  fame. 
With  a  liberal  education,  and  possessed  of  ample 
means,  he  did  not  enter  upon  any  professional  pursuit, 
but  devoted  himself  to  foreign  travel,  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts.  In  1861,  while  a  resident  at  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  he  commenced  the  collection  of  all 
current  documents,  that  came  within  his  reach,  illus- 
trative of  the  progress  and  history  of  the  Rebellion. 
He  prosecuted  the  work  as  long  as  his  health  allowed, 
and  presented  the  fruits  of  it,  neatly  indexed  and 
bound,  to  our  library. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Hampton  Vose,  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  died  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  January,  1864, 
aged  sixty  years.  He  was  born  at  the  same  place, 
and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  with  the  class  of 
1822.  He  read  law  in  Worcester,  and  practised 
there  for  a  short  time  as  the  partner  of  the  Hon. 
Plmy  Merrick.  From  Worcester  he  removed  to 
his  native  place,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished advocates  in  the  State.  In  1831,  under  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Kent,  he  was  President  of 
the  Senate,  and,  for  a  short  time,  acting  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Mame. 

The  Bar  of  the  County  of  Worcester,  where  he 
was  educated,  and  where  he  practised  his  profession 
for  a  short  time,  evinced  their  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter by  inviting  him  and  Chief-Justice  Tenny  to  their 
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festival  at  Worcester  iii  1856,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Maine. 

Worcester  was  not  only  the  place  where  he  com- 
menced his  professional  life,  but  was  the  place  of 
honored  ancestry  of  both  himself  and  his  wife.  And, 
in  answer  to  the  note  of  invitation  referred  to,  he  said, 
"  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  the  necessity  that 
compelled  me  to  leave  your  county;  and  it  is  the 
hope  that  I  may  some  day  return  hither  that  has 
sustained  and  cheered  me  during  many  years  of 
professional  labor." 

But  death  has  disappointed  his  cherished  aspira- 
tions, and  deprived  this  Society  of  the  benefit  we 
might  reasonably  expect  from  his  residence  near  the 
centre  of  its  operations,  relieved  from  the  engrossing 
cares  of  his  profession. 

To  repair  the  large  inroads  thus  made  upon  our 
Hmited  numbers  by  death,  the  Council  nominate  new 
names  for  membership,  to  which  they  invite  your 
favorable  consideration.  They  also  herein  find  mo- 
tives for  renewing  their  own  exertions  to  promote  the 
cause  of  American  antiquities,  as  a  duty  they  owe  to 
you,  to  themselves,  and  to  the  public. 

For  the  Council. 

IRA   MOORE  BARTON. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  completion 
of  half  a  century  of  its  existence  was  commemorated 
as  an  epoch  from  which  a  new  division  of  its  history 
is  to  be  dated. 

Ordinarily,  there  is  no  apparent  line  of  demarcation 
between  one  side  and  the  other  of  such  a  period. 
External  circumstances,  as  well  as  interior  influences 
and  duties,  and  all  conditions  aftecting  consciousness 
or  action,  are  apt  to  be  so  essentially  the  same  before 
and  after  any  particular  point  of  time,  as  to  make  the 
separation  not  one  of  distinction  in  character,  but 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience  in  reckoning. 

That  something  more  is  true  of  the  present  instance, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  itself  strongly  upon  every  one 
whose  attention  is  drawn  to  the  natui-e  and  conse- 
quences of  events. 

It  happens  that  this  era  in  the  life  of  our  Institution 
has  been  concurrent  with  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  which  will  have  a  place  in  history  second  to 
none  in  importance  ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
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political  memorials  that  are  to  be  objects  of  collec- 
tion and  preservation  in  the  term  of  years  now  just 
begun  must  far  surpass  in  gravity  and  interest  those 
of  the  term  whose  close  has  been  so  remarkably 
signalized. 

The  savans  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  have  some- 
times smiled  at  the  idea  of  an  Antiquarian  Society  in 
the  new  Republic ;  because,  they  have  said,  there  were 
here  no  memories  like  those  which  stimulate  the  inves- 
tigations of  their  own  antiquaries.  There  was  want- 
ing, for  example,  the  experience  of  great  conflicts, 
where  strong  men  and  mighty  hosts  had  struggled  for 
mastery,  in  which  the  highest  and  noblest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  and  worst  qualities  of  human  nature  were 
displayed ;  the  terrible  results  of  passion  and  ambition 
had  not  yet  left  then-  traces  on  our  soil ;  we  had  no 
fortified  cities  scarred  with  the  marks  of  siege  and 
violence,  no  ruins,  no  devastated  regions,  no  great 
battle-grounds  amid  whose  relics  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  military  science  and  strategy  could  be  studied. 
A  few  obscure  localities  where  pro\dncial  militia  or 
half-trained  regulars  had  fought,  a  few  contracted 
redoubts  and  feeble  breastworks,  of  no  distinguished 
fame  in  the  world's  history,  they  would  say,  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  American  antiquary  in  these 
attractive  departments  of  research,  and  leave  him  for 
exploration  only  the  voiceless  earthworks  of  the  sav- 
age, of  little  variety,  and  httle  fruitful  of  instructive 
revelations. 
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Where  too,  they  have  mquired,  are  the  archives 
containing  records  of  statesmanship  grapphng  great 
questions  of  pubKc  policy,  whose  conchisions  distant 
nations  have  watched  with  anxiety  and  fear,  as  involv- 
ing their  own  security  or  peace  ;  those  repositories 
of  great  political  secrets  in  which  the  antiquary  loves 
to  delve  for  motives  of  action  and  causes  of  events 
before  concealed  or  misunderstood  ]  What  has  there 
been  in  the  party  manoeuvres,  and  rivalry  of  local 
interests,  of  a  nation  yet  immature,  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  world  at  large"? 

Alas  that  our  country  should  so  suddenly  have 
passed  its  no^dtiate  of  blood  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  of  the  most  experienced  nations  ;  should  have 
grown  at  once  to  the  full  stature  of  all  the  greatness 
that  warfare  on  the  widest  scale,  the  array  of  contend- 
ing hosts  in  the  largest  numbers,  and  the  most  profuse 
expenditure  of  life  and  treasure,  can  bestow !  If  it  is 
the  display  of  physical  force,  the  ultima  ratio  regum, 
that  furnishes  claims  to  respect ;  if  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  at  stake,  or  the  vital  importance  to 
mankind  of  the  political  questions  to  be  disposed  of, 
constitute  the  subjects  of  comparison  ;  if  variety  of 
adventure,  the  exhibition  of  heroic  courage,  and  patient 
suffering,  and  generous  self-sacrifice,  are  the  requu'ed 
elements  of  romance,  —  we  are  now  richly  provided 
with  the  most  legitimate  and  exciting  materials  for  those 
minute  historical  investigations  which  belong  to  the 
province  of  an  association  like  this,  whose  office  it  is 
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to  preserve  the  mementoes  of  the  present  not  less  than 
to  interpret  the  rehcs  of  the  past. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  more  exchisively 
archaeological,  from  which  the  position  before  the 
world  of  an  American  Antiquarian  Society  appears  to 
have  been  essentially  and  recently  changed. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
some  French  philosophers  suggested  the  idea  that  the 
aborigines  of  this  continent  were  possibly  the  primitive 
race  of  mankind.  Our  speculative  statesman,  Jeffer- 
son, was  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion,  on  the 
ground  that  so  many  distinct  vocabularies  existed 
among  the  natives,  while  among  the  Asiatic  tribes 
havmg  a  similar  grammatical  regimen  no  such  extreme 
diversity  was  found.  He  says  in  his  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia," — 

"  A  separation  mto  dialects  may  be  the  work  of  a 
few  ages  only ;  but  for  two  dialects  to  recede  from  one 
another  until  they  have  lost  all  vestiges  of  a  common 
origin  must  requu*e  an  immense  course  of  time,  per- 
haps not  less  than  many  persons  give  to  the  age  of  the 
earth.  A  greater  number  of  these  radical  changes 
of  language  having  taken  place  among  the  red  men  of 
America,  proves  them  of  greater  antiquity  than  those 
of  Asia." 

The  learned  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  in  a  letter  to 
De  Witt  Clinton,  written  in  1816,  having  mentioned 
his  reasons  for   concluding   that   the   American   and 
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Asiatic  races  are  of  the  same  origin,  remarks,  that  he 
"  avoided  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  America  was 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race."  He  "  thought  it 
scarcely  worth  Avhile  to  inform  an  European,  that,  in 
coming  to  America,  he  had  left  the  New  World  behind 
him  for  the  purpose  of  \dsiting  the  Old."  Never- 
theless, he  believed  that  conclusions  favorable  to  the 
greater  antiquity  of  American  population  would  be 
daily  re-enforced  and  confirmed. 

Supposed  geological  facts  have  also  occasionally 
been  referred  to  in  times  past  as  tending  to  sustain 
this  opinion,  although  they  did  not  bear  the  creden- 
tials of  established  scientific  propositions. 

In  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  of  March,  1863,  our 
great  naturalist,  whose  authority  few  will  venture  to 
gainsay,  made  the  definite  and  deliberate  announce- 
ment, that  America  is  the  Old  World,  —  "first-born 
among  the  continents."  "  Hers  was  the  first  dry  land 
lifted  out  of  the  w^aters ;  hers  the  fii'st  shore  washed 
by  the  ocean  that  enveloped  all  the  earth  beside  ;  and, 
while  Europe  w^as  represented  only  by  islands  rising 
here  and  there  above  the  sea,  America  already 
stretched  an  unbroken  Ime  of  land  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  Far  West." 

This  interesting  fact,  confirmed  by  the  recent  ad- 
missions of  eminent  British  geologists,  is  made  more 
remarkable  by  another,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  it ; 
namely,  that  the  progress  of  natural  changes  in  the 
forms  of  animal  life,  as  well  as  in  the  conditions  of 
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human  society,  on  this  continent,  has  been  far  behind 
that  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

The  antiquaries  of  Europe  have  of  late  been  much 
excited  by  two  classes  of  discoveries,  —  the  lacustrme 
remains,  fii'st  noticed  m  Switzerland,  and  since  ob- 
served in  other  countries  ;  and  the  human  implements 
brought  to  light  from  beneath  ancient  geological  de- 
posits. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  that  at  some  remote  period, 
beyond  the  reach  of  history,  habitations  were  built 
upon  piles  in  many  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  also  in 
lakes  elsewhere,  by  a  primitive  people,  as  a  means 
of  protection  from  animals,  or  from  enemies  of  their 
own  race  ;  the  characteristics  of  these  habitations,  the 
utensils  and  weapons  of  their  occupants,  remnants 
of  their  food,  and  other  evidences  of  their  arts  and 
habits,  having  been  preserved  with  singular  perfection 
by  the  mud  beneath,  into  which  they  had  fallen.  In 
the  bogs  and  morasses  of  Great  Britain,  corresponding 
relics  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  found,  —  axes, 
spear-heads,  chisels,  &c.,  of  stone,  rude  vessels  of  clay, 
and  canoes  hollowed  by  fire  from  the  trunks  of  trees. 
Of  late,  too,  some  low  mounds,  almost  obliterated  by 
the  elements,  or  by  centuries  of  tillage,  have  yielded 
the  skulls  of  men  of  a  peculiar  shape,  natui'al  or 
artificial,  preserved  from  decay  by  the  dryness  of  the 
position,  or  other  qualities  of  the  soil.  These  revela- 
tions are  supposed  to  exhibit  the  social  condition,  and 
also  the  physical  conformation,  of  the  indigenous  pop- 
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Illation  of  Europe,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-Germanic  races  of  Asia.* 

The  fluit  implements  found  in  caves  and  other 
sheltered  positions  associated  with  the  remains  of 
animals  of  extuict  species  have  been  imagined  to 
imply  the  existence  of  man  in  very  remote  geological 
periods. 

These  questions  are  assuming  not  only  greater  dis- 
tinctness of  form,  but  higher  scientific  consideration, 
since  the  discoveries  in  the  Valley  of  the  Somme,  at 
Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  St.  Acheul.  Whether  the  rude 
articles  of  flint  there  brought  up  from  below  the  di'ift 
of  the  glacial  era  are  products  of  nature  or  art ;  wheth- 

*  The  practice  of  casting  broken  potterj^  pebbles,  and  implements  of  flint,  into 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  appears  to  be  common  to  all  nations  in  the  first  stages  of 
barbarous  life.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  fifth  act  of  "  Hamlet,"  where,  at  the  interment 
of  Ophelia,  on  the  question  whether  she  was  entitled  to  Christian  burial,  the  priest 

says,  — 

"  Iler  obsequies  hare  been  so  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warranty  :  her  death  was  doubtful; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o"ersways  the  order. 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her."' 

Nothing  escaped  the  notice  of  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Buckle,  in  one  of  his  Essays, 
after  undertaking  to  prove  that  profound  thinkers  are  almost  never  close  practical 
observers,  mentions  Sliakspeare  as  perhaps  the  only  person  in  whom  the  two 
qualities  of  intellect  were  perfectly  combined.  "No  other  mind,"  he  says,  "has 
so  completely  incorporated  the  speculations  of  the  highest  philosophy  with  the 
meanest  details  of  the  lowest  life.  He  thought  as  deeply  as  Plato  or  Kant;  he 
observed  as  closely  as  Dickens  or  Thackeray." 

The  multifarious  information  of  Shakspeare  has  led  to  many  conjectures  re- 
specting the  nature  and  extent  of  his  education.  Some  Avriters  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  he  was  bred  an  attorney,  and  others  to  show  that  he  had  studied 
with  a  surgeon  or  apothecary.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  ancient  chronicles, 
and  familiarity  with  quaint  and  curious  lore,  render  it  certain  tliat  he  was  an  anti- 
quary of  no  humble  order,  and  should  be  formally  and  reverently  recognized  as 
such. 
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er  their  association  with  the  bones  of  mammoths  and 
elephants,  and  other  animals  un adapted  to  the  present 
geological  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  region,  im- 
plies that  they  are  contemporary  deposits  of  extreme 
antiquity ;  whether  their  place  in  the  soil  indicates 
the  lapse  of  thousands  or  myriads  of  years,  —  are 
points  of  dispute  among  the  learned. 

But  here,  in  this  oldest  world,  the  infancy  of  time 
and  its  maturity  are  so  marvellously  mingled,  that 
antiquity  *  is  a  less  inaccessible  if  not  less  mysterious 
problem.  In  this  isolated  land  it  has  survived,  a  hoary 
hermit,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  newest  creations  of 
nature  and  the  latest  institutions  of  man.  The  flint 
utensils  of  the  Age  of  Stone  lie  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  among  our  most  familiar  pebbles.  The 
people  that  made  and  used  them  have  not  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  arts,  habits,  cranial  forms,  and 
other  attributes  of  the  prehistoric  race  of  Europe, 
have  with  us  been  matters  of  personal  observation  in 
all  their  living  reality.  The  brachy-cephalic  skulls  of 
the  ancient  British  graves  are  still  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  Indian  cradle-board.  The  flattened 
heads,  and  other  cranial  deformations,  of  which  Hip- 
pocrates, Pomponius  Mela,  and  Pliny  have  discoursed 
somewhat  dimly,  as  prevailing  in  semi-mythical  ages 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  are  here  to-day  with  us 
in  the  broad  sunshine  of  the  present ;  badges  of  bar- 

*  Prehistoric  or  high  antiquity. 
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barons  rank  as  they  are  believed  to  have  been  with  the 
primeval  savages  of  Asia  * 

Whatever  arts  or  manners  or  physical  characters 
are  known,  or  snpposed,  to  belong  to  man  in  the  rudest 
stages  of  his  original  being,  have  been  and  are  exem- 
plified here  in  life  and  action.  Here,  too,  the  remains 
of  extinct  monsters  are  buried  beneath  no  post  plio- 
cene drift.  They  lie  side  by  side  with  those  of  men 
in  the  upper  strata  of  the  soil ;  and  appear  not  only 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  man,  but  with  the 
man  of  a  recent  date.  Jefferson  classed  the  mammoth 
among  the  living  American  animals,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  faith  of  the  Indians.  Lyell  accepts 
the  story  of  the  mastodon  found  in  Missouri,  appar- 
ently killed  by  the  weapons  of  the  natives  after  being 
mired  in  a  slough,  and  then  partially  consumed  by 
fu-e,  of  which  large  portions  of  skin  with  sinews  and 
arteries  remained  to  be  seen.  The  mastodon  disin- 
terred, at  no  great  depth,  from  the  mud  of  a  pond  in 
New  Jersey,  had  in  its  stomach  vegetable  substances 
whose  botanical  classification  was  distinguishable. 
The  bones  of  Dr.  Warren  s  gigantic  specimen  retauied 
a  portion  of  their  original  gelatine.  Some  species  of 
the  megatheridse  are  said  to  be  accurately  described 


*  The  brachy-cephalic  form  of  skull  common  among  the  American  Indians  is 
plausibly  ascribed  by  Professor  Wilson  to  the  manner  in  which  the  head  has  been 
fastened  to  the  cradle-board  during  the  tender  period  of  infancy.  In  such  case  the 
compression  is  doubtless  unintentional,  and  differs  materially  from  the  malformation 
artificially  created  by  the  Chinooks,  and  some  other  Oregon  tribes,  as  a  distinction 
of  rank.  —  Indications  of  Ancient  Customs,  suggested  by  certain  Cranial  Forms.  By 
Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.    Proceedings  of  American  Antiquarian  Society,  April,  1863. 
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by  the  traditions  of  the  Indians.  Their  skeletons, 
as  stated  by  Col.  Smith,  in  his  "  Natural  History 
of  Man,"  lie  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
Brazil,  where  the  natives  use  them  for  fireplaces. 

These  great  fossils  exhibit  no  evidence  of  having 
been  rolled  by  floods,  or  disturbed  by  terrestrial  com- 
motions. 

Stranger  still,  perhaps,  we  have  in  tlie  gar-pike  of 
Lake  Huron  (Lepidosteus),  in  the  words  of  Agassiz, 
"  the  only  living  representative  of  a  family  of  fishes 
which  were  the  only  ones  existing  during  the  forma- 
tion of  coal  and  other  ancient  deposits,"  and  "  they 
occur  nowhere  else  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

To  complete  the  series  of  remarkable  coincidences 
illustrating  the  dignity  and  importance  of  American 
archa?ology,  the  new  science  of  language  may  find  its 
amplest  verifications  on  this  continent.  I  say  the  new 
science  of  language,  because  the  proposition  which 
gives  to  philology  the  character  of  a  legitimate  science 
has  only  just  now  been  adopted  by  the  leading  schol- 
ars in  that  department  of  study.  As  expressed  by 
the  author  of  a  very  able  article  on  "  the  evolution 
language,"  in  the  "  North-iimerican  Keview  "  of  Octo- 
ber last,  the  proposition  is  this  :  "  We  are  obliged  to 
look  upon  language,  not  as  a  material  product,  but 
as  an  organic  growth,  conforming  to  definite  laws  of 
development,  and  determined  by  conditions  partly 
physical  and  partly  social.  This  view,  the  only  one 
consistent  with  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowl- 
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edge,  has  received  the  sanction  of  nearly  all  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  and  philologists  of  the  age.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  only  view  which  will  permit  linguistic  phe- 
nomena to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  some 
law  of  Nature." 

Thus  all  theories  of  derivation,  or  national  affinity, 
arising  from  a  structural  resemblance  in  the  dialects 
of  any  two  people,  are  held  as  subordinate  to  the  fact, 
that  the  grammatical  structure  is  a  product  and  reflec- 
tion of  the  stage  of  advancement  to  which  the  people 
using  it  have  attained.  The  first  employment  of  the 
faculty  of  articulation  is  in  monosyllabic  utterances ; 
the  next  stage  exhibits  the  putting-together  of  two 
or  more  independent  monosyllables  by  the  process  of 
agglutination,  forming  words  without  inflections ;  the 
third  and  highest  is  the  inflectional  stage  represented 
by  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  families  of  speech. 

Now,  the  native  languages  of  this  continent  are  all 
in  either  the  first  or  second  period  of  growth,  and  are 
held  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  physical  organization 
and  social  circumstances,  underived  from  any  exterior 
source,  and,  it  may  be  added,  apparently  unaffected 
by  any  foreign  influences.  Hence,  for  the  study  of 
language  m  its  earliest  and  least  sophisticated  forms, 
the  dialects  of  our  aborigines  furnish  the  richest  and 
purest  facilities ;  and  we  may  expect  to  see  the  time 
when  Eliot's  Bible  will  be  regarded  as  a  leading  text- 
book of  linguistic  archaeology. 

As  the  Egyptian  priest,  fresh  from  the  antediluvian 
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records  and  traditions  of  the  temples  of  the  Delta,  told 
the  Greeks  that  there  was  an  air  of  youth  about  all 
their  histories ;  so  we  may  be  entitled  to  claim,  that  in 
regard  to  the  oldest  phenomena  of  Nature,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  we  stand  upon  a  higher  plane, 
amid  vestiges  of  a  greater  antiquity,  than  the  archaeolo- 
gists of  Europe,  on  then*  own  contment,  arc  able  to 
reach. 

From  these  considerations,  which  may  appropri- 
ately occupy  the  pages  of  a  new  series  of  the  publi- 
cations of  this  Society,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  descent  to 
the  business  details  of  a  Librarian's  Report.  I  shall 
make  no  attempt,  however,  to  smooth  or  graduate  the 
passage. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  library,  in  the  last 
six  months,  three  hundred  and  two  books,  one  thou- 
sand and  two  pamphlets,  and  many  materials  of 
history  of  other  classes. 

Our  hopes  of  possessing  a  contemporary  record  of 
the  war  which  should  be  all  our  own,  and  of  special 
merit  in  its  preparation,  have  been  disappointed  by  the 
death  of  our  valued  associate,  Pickenng  Dodge,  Esq., 
who  had  applied  to  the  work  not  only  his  opportu- 
nities for  collection,  and  the  leisure  of  hours  devoted 
to  the  gratification  of  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  but  a 
faculty  of  order  and  arrangement  of  peculiar  nicety 
and  skill.  He  had  completed  fourteen  volumes  of  ex- 
tracts from  current  newspapers.  Northern  and  Southern, 
which  are  handsomely  bound,  and  provided  with  tables 
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of  contents.  These  come  do\^^i  to  the  close  of  April, 
1861  ;  and  are  models  of  that  form  of  book-makmg. 
An  additional  portion  was  considerably  advanced  in  its 
preparation.  Other  materials  were  m  different  stages 
of  progress,  and  were  collected,  and,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, assorted  by  liim,  with  more  or  less  particularit)", 
till  near  the  period  of  his  death.  These  materials, 
with  his  completed  volumes,  were  given  to  this  Soci- 
ety. He  had  estimated  that  his  plan,  if  contmued  as 
he  had  executed  it,  would  produce  about  two  hundred 
volumes,  with  an  average  of  nearly  three  hundred 
pages.  With  the  misfortune  of  this  interruption  of  a 
most  important  work,  we  have  to  mourn  the  serious 
loss  of  a  cultivated  gentleman  and  friend,  who  had 
seen  much  of  the  world,  and  was  able  and  disposed  to 
render  various  and  valuable  services  to  the  Society. 

^Memorials  of  the  war,  and  contributions  to  its  his- 
tory, have  not  been  wanting  from  other  sources. 

Capt.  Charles  G.  Thornton,  of  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  sent  us  two  volumes  containing  the 
provisional  and  permanent  constitutions  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  printed  at  Richmond  in  1861,  and  the 
Proceedmgs  of  the  Louisiana  Convention  of  1861  ; 
also  a  Union  speech  delivered  at  Vicksburg  in  October, 
1860,  by  Wniiam  C.  Smedes,  Esq.  To  these  his 
brother,  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  has  added  a  vari- 
ety of  specimen  newspapers. 

AVe  are  indebted  to  John  C.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  for  a 
mass  of  clippings  from  the  "  London  Times,"  embra- 
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ciiig  articles,  relating  to  this  country  during  the  war, 
which  have  appeared  in  that  veracious  journal ;  and 
also  for  a  copy  of  the  recent  English  edition  of  that 
rather  remarkable  anonymous  work,  printed  in  184:5, 
and  then  suppressed  by  its  author,  entitled  "An  Expo- 
sition of  the  Weakness  and  Inefficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  Esq.,  through  whose 
liberality  we  receive  the  daily  issue  of  the  "  New- York 
Evening  Post,"  has  forwarded,  at  different  times, 
rebel  newspapers  from  Texas,  brought  into  our  lines 
by  deserters ;  and  Capt.  E.  R.  Washburn,  of  Worces- 
ter, who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Port 
Hudson,  brought  to  us  from  Louisiana  some  remarka- 
ble specimens  of  newspapers,  printed  in  that  State,  on 
the  blank  side  of  gorgeously  colored  and  gilded  house- 
paper. 

Another  of  our  townsmen,  Mr.  Edmund  M.  Barton, 
who  is  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, has  contributed  a  muster-roll  of  Company  C, 
Fifth  Alabama  Regiment  (showing  how  severely  that 
company  of  rebels  was  handled  in  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorville),  a  map  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  memorials  from  many  of  the  most 
important  scenes  of  conflict,  and  fifty-seven  pamphlets 
chiefly  relating  to  the  war. 

We  have  received  thkty-three  war  tracts  from  the 
office  of  the  "  Worcester  Daily  Spy,"  besides  files  of 
that   paper   for   1862   and   1863;    sundry  Sandwich- 
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Island  newspapers  ;  and  an  additional  parcel  contain- 
ing fourteen  bound  volumes,  and  sixty-five  pamphlets 
of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

Rev,  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee  has  also  given  us  various 
pamj)hlets  and  newspapers  relating  to  the  war ;  among 
others,  that  humorous  political  brochure,  entitled  "  The 
New  Gospel  of  Peace ; "  together  with  a  number  of 
autograph  letters  of  prominent  men,  and  sundry  useful 
miscellanies. 

Nathaniel  Fame,  Esq.,  among  his  numerous  contri- 
butions has  presented  a  collection  of  pieces  of  national 
war  music.  It  may  as  weU  be  mentioned  here,  that 
his  other  gifts  have  been  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pamphlets,  two  volumes  of  autograph  letters  collected 
by  C.  P.  Castanis,  a  Greek,  five  other  books,  a  quantity 
of  political  caricatures,  patriotic  envelopes,  illustrated 
newspapers,  &c. 

Our  Institution  has  been  made  the  depository  of  a 
collection  of  curious  memorials  from  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  forwarded  by  Miss  Clara  Barton,  one 
of  the  best  known  of  those  brave  and  benevolent 
ladies  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  our 
soldiers.  They  are  chiefly  shells  and  shot  of  various 
kinds  that  have  done,  or  failed  to  do,  then*  deadly 
work.  Among  them  is  the  large  torpedo  found  in 
Fort  Wagner  with  the  hand  of  a  dead  soldier  attached 
to  the  lock,  intended  to  explode  when  oiu-  victorious 
troops  should  attempt  to  remove  the  bodies  of  the 
fallen. 
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Publications  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  newspa- 
pers containing  articles  of  national  interest,  and  other 
forms  of  printed  matter  relating  in  some  way  to  the 
Rebellion,  are  frequently  sent  us  anonymously  through 
the  post-office. 

When  publications  are  presented  to  the  Society  by 
their  authors,  they  have  an  additional  value,  which 
should  be  recognized  by  particular  mention. 

From  Hon.  Charles  G.  Loring  we  have  his  letters 
on  the  neutral  relations  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  his  remarks  on  the  letters  of  "  Historicus  " 
hi  the  "  London  Times." 

From  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  his  life  and  letters 
of  Gov.  John  Winthrop. 

From  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  —  who  remembers 
how  much  history  there  is  in  law,  —  his  treatise  on  the 
American  Law  of  Real  Property,  and  his  treatise  on 
the  American  Law  of  Easements  and  Servitudes. 

From  Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  of  Albany,  his  trans- 
lation of  "A  Brief  and  True  Narrative  of  the  Hostile 
Conduct  of  the  Barbarous  Natives  towards  the  Dutch 
Nation,"  —  one  of  Munsell's  superb  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy. 

From  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  of  San  Francisco,  his 
very  elaborate  "  Bibliografa  Californica." 

From  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  his  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Portland. 

From  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  his  two  volumes  of  doc- 
trinal studies,  entitled  "  The  Concessions  of  Trinitari- 
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ans,"  and  "  Scripture  Proofs  and  Scripture  Illustrations 
of  Unitarianism  ;  "  also  seventeen  pamphlets. 

From  Dr.  Ashbel  Woodward,  his  Life  of  Gen.  Lyon, 
and  his  Memoir  of  Col.  Thomas  Knowlton. 

From  Hon.  John  D.  Baldwm,  his  first  speech  in 
Congress. 

From  George  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  five  copies  of  his 
"  Historical  Notes  on  the  Employment  of  Negroes  in 
the  Army  of  the  Revolution." 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Sweetser,  his  sermon  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  settlement,  with  ten  books  and 
ninety-seven  pamphlets  selected  for  the  Ubrary. 

From  Hon.  Fernando  Wood,  his  speech  in  Congress 
on  confiscation. 

From  Hon.  John  S.  Sleeper,  his  speech  in  Congress 
on  the  contested  election  in  his  district. 

From  Eev.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  his  "  Footprints  of  Miles 
Standish." 

From  Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton,  the  volume  containing  the 
Historical  Discourse  of  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  at 
the  Centennial  Commemoration  of  the  Fhst  Parish  in 
Worcester,  and  his  own  Introductory  Remarks  and 
valuable  Historical  Notes  printed  with  the  account  of 
the  proceedings. 

From  Stanley  C.  Bagg,  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  his 
chronological  numismatic  compendium  of  the  Twelve 
Csesars. 

From  Pliny  E.  Chase,  Esq.,  his  catalogue  of  tokens 
circulating  during  the  Rebellion  of  1861. 
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Publications  have  been  received  from  the  following 
institutions :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon ;  the 
Scientific  Association  of  Upper  Lusatia  ;  the  American 
Oriental  Society ;  the  American  Geographical  and  Sta- 
tistical Society  ;  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  ;  the. Essex  Institute  ;  the  London  Society  of 
Antiquaries ;  the  New- York  Historical  Society ;  the 
Astor  Library  ;  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society ;  the  Boston  Athenee- 
um  ;  the  Young  Men's  Association  of  Milwaukie  ;  the 
Poyal  Geographical  Societ}^  of  London ;  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  ;  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society 
of  Quebec  ;  the  Canadian  Institute  ;  the  New^-England 
Historic-Genealogical  Society ;  the  Libraiy  Company 
of  Philadelphia  ;  the  American  Unitarian  Association  ; 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane ;  the  Massa- 
chusetts Insane  Asylum  at  Worcester ;  the  Mercan- 
tile-Library Association  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Koyal 
Institution  for  the  Blmd  at  Dresden.  The  catalogues 
of  Harvard  College,  Yale  College,  and  Oberhn  Col- 
lege, have  been  sent  by  the  librarians  of  those  institu- 
tions ;  and,  from  Hamilton  College,  a  memorial  volume 
of  its  own  past  history  has  been  contributed  by  Prof. 
Edward  North. 

The  Secretaries  of  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  have 
forwarded  important  publications  ;  among  which  is  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  Rhode  Island, 
edited  bv  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett. 
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The  following  are  selected  from  the  record  of  pri- 
vate donations,  as  additional  illustrations  of  the  natiu'e 
of  recent  accessions  :  — 

A  copy  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "  Dictionnaire 
Universel,  Historique,  Critique,  et  Bibliographique,"  in 
nineteen  volumes  ;  from  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow. 

Eighteen  of  the  most  important  volumes  of  the  pub- 
lications of  Congress  of  1860,  1861,  1862,  and  1863, 
from  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas  ;  including  seven  vol- 
umes of  the  "  Congressional  Globe." 

The  United-States  Coast  Sui'vey  Report  for  1861  ; 
from  Hon.  Amasa  Walker. 

Files  of  the  "  Christian  Register,"  "  New-York  Ob- 
server," and  "  National  Intelligencer;"  from  President 
Salisbury. 

The  "Worcester  Daily  Transcript,"  from  its  com- 
mencement in  December,  1851,  to  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber, 1854  ;  and  the  Weekly  "  Transcript"  for  the  same 
period,  bound  in  five  thick  volumes,  supplying  a  seri- 
ous deficiency  in  the  library;  from  Silas  Dinsmore, 
Esq. 

Thirty-three  portraits  selected  from  the  "  Illustrated 
News  of  the  World,"  and  a  volume  and  two  pamphlets 
of  statistical  matter  ;  from  Henry  Woodward,  Esq. 

A  large  folio  containing  the  portraits  of  the  male 
and  female  saints  sprung  from  the  family  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  printed  in  1517  from  the  designs 
of  Hans  Burgmaier,  and  re-issued  in  1799;  from  U. 
Chamecin,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 
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A  contribution  of  twenty-six  numbers  of  Harpers' 
"  Monthly  Magazine,"  wanting  in  our  set  of  that  peri- 
odical ;  from  William  O.  Swett,  Esq. 

A  similar  contribution  of  seventy-five  numbers  of 
periodicals,  including  a  set  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes"  for  1862;  also  a  complete  series  of  the 
"Illustrated  London  News,"  from  November,  1862,  to 
January,  1864 ;  from  Stephen  Salisbiuy,  jun.,  Esq. 

A  rare  collection  of  spiritualist  publications,  consist- 
ing of  seventeen  bound  volumes  and  thkteen  pam- 
phlets ;  from  William  A.  Smith,  Esq. 

Twelve  volumes  of  the  miscellaneous  works  of  the 
venerable  Bede  ;  eleven  volumes  of  Sn  Hemy  EUis's 
Letters  illustrative  of  English  History  ;  twelve  volumes 
of  William  Gilpin's  w^orks  on  the  Picturesque,  with 
aqua-tinta  engravings.  These  are  richly  bound  in 
half  calf,  and  are  the  liberal  donation  of  Charles  C. 
Little,  Esq. 

Eighty-six  miscellaneous  tracts,  and  various  back 
numbers  of  the  "  Fitchburg  Sentinel,"  kindly  procured 
with  some  trouble  to  complete  our  files  ;  from  J.  F.  D. 
Gai-field,  Esq. 

"  An  Exposition  of  Christ's  Temptations,"  &c.,  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  D.D.,  folio,  London,  1659  ;  from 
Charles  Deane,  Esq. 

A  very  interesting  manuscript  letter  from  Jonathan 
Mayhew  to  James  Otis,  dated  June  8,  1766,  and  ex- 
pressing the  writer's  view  of  the  importance  of  a  close 
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and  fii-m  union  among  the  Colonies;  from  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Warren. 

A  foho  volume  of  Congressional  documents,  for- 
merly the  property  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  containing  a 
request  in  his  handwriting  that  it  should  not  be  taken 
from  his  library,  was  recently  foimd  by  a  paper-maker 
among  his  rags,  and  restored  to  Hon.  Seth  Ames, 
who  presented  it  to  the  library. 

A  set  of  Agassiz's  "  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States,"  an  additional  volume  of 
Bradstreet's  folio  Commercial  Reports,  eleven  recent 
pamphlets,  and  sundry  memorials  of  festive  occasions ; 
from  Col.  George  W.  Richardson. 

A  French  edition  of  the  travels  of  the  celebrated 
Professor  Pallas,  in  nine  volumes  ;  the  voyages  to  the 
East  Indies  of  Admiral  Stavorinus,  in  three  volumes, 
translated  from  the  Dutch ;  a  work  m  two  volumes, 
printed  at  St.  Domingo  on  the  culture  of  cochineal ; 
sixteen  miscellaneous  volumes,  forty  pamphlets,  and  a 
quantity  of  posters,  caricatures,  &c. ;  from  Frederick 
W.  Paine,  Esq. 

The  "  English  Saturday  Review,"  the  "  China  Tele- 
graph," and  Harpers'  "Weekly Magazine,"  in  continua- 
tion of  previous  donations  ;  the  "  Knapsack,"  printed 
at  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  Boston  ;  and  the  "  Boston  Daily 
Cornier"  of  1862,  1863,  and  IS6^;  from  Mrs.  Henry 
P.  Sturgis. 

The   "National   Intelligencer"  of  1863,  and  nine 
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volumes  of  political,  legal,  and  statistical  documents, 
and  five  pamphlets ;    from  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln. 

The  report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Philo- 
mathean  Society  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to 
translate  the  inscription  on  the  Rosetia  Stone,  litho- 
graphed from  the  manuscript,  and  most  elaborately 
illustrated  and  ornamented  in  colors  ;  from  Commo- 
dore George  S.  Blake. 

The  Address  of  Governor  Andrew  to  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  Jan.  4,  1864,  with  the  accompany- 
ing documents,  includmg  a  plan  of  Gettysburg  and 
the  battle-field,  Mr.  Everett's  oration,  &c. ;  from  Hon. 
E.  B.  Stoddard. 

The  "Daily  Advertiser"  of  1863;  from  Rev.  Ed- 
ward E.  Hale. 

Thirteen  tracts,  and  a  collection  of  "  JSfugcB  ;  "  from 
Dr.  Edward  Jarvis. 

Flavel's  Works,  and  Knolles'  "History  of  the  Turks," 
two  folio  volumes  ;  from  Daniel  W.  Salisbury,  Esq. 

Eighty  publications  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  procured  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Jenks  from  Rev.  Dr.  xinderson,  the  Secretar)%  to 
complete  the  set  in  our  library. 

A  copy  of  the  "  Pietas  et  Gratulatio  Collegii  Canta- 
brigiensis  apud  Novangulos,"  addressed  to  George  III. 
in  1761  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  now  somewhat 
rare  ;  from  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gage. 

Forty-four  selected  pamphlets  from  Rev.  Bernice  D. 
Ames. 
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The  complete  list  attached  to  this  Report  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  names  of  many  more  donors, 
whose  gifts  are  highly  appreciated  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. 

To  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Worcester  Spy,"  the 
"  Christian  Watchman  and  Reflector,"  the  semiweekly 
"  Boston  Advertiser,"  and  the  "  Fitchburg  Sentinel," 
the  Society  is  indebted  for  the  favor,  continued  through 
many  years,  of  receivmg  their  papers  as  they  are 
issued ;  the  return  for  these  obligations  being  a  special 
effort  to  preserve  in  handsome  and  substantial  binding 
as  perfect  series  of  these  papers  from  their  begin- 
nino:  as  w^e  are  able  to  obtain. 
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Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  F.  HAVEN. 
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LIST     OF    DONORS. 


Hon.  Henry  "W.  Cushman Bernardstou. 

George  F.  Houghton,  Esq St.  Alban's,  Vt. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop Boston. 

"William  O.  Swett "Worcester. 

Capt.  Charles  G.  Thornton U.  S.  Vols. 

J.  "W.  Thornton,  Esq Boston. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Hemy  D.  Bond Sutton. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Arthur  Lincoln Hingham. 

J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Esq New  York,  N.Y. 

Pickering  Dodge,  Esq "Worcester. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Die  Oberlausitsischen  Gesellschaft  der  "Wis- 

senschaften Prussia. 

Charles  Deane,  Esq Cambridge. 

Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow Boston. 

Hon.  Emory  Washburn Cambridge. 

Academia  Real  das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa       .  Portugal. 

Hon.  Charles  G.  Loring Boston. 

E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  M.D Albany,  N.Y. 

Alexander  S.  Taylor,  Esq San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Editors  of  the  "Worcester  Spy. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas Roxbury. 

John  H.  Ellis,  Esq Charlestown. 

Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee Roxbury. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  "Warren Boston. 
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llfport  0f  tlje  ^aasnrtr. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian   Society  submits  the  following 
Report :  — 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1863,  was       .  $21,395,12 

Received  for  dividends  and  interests  since .        .        .  980.01 


Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses 
Present  amount  of  this  Fund 


The  Collection  and  Research  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1863,  was 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since  . 


Paid  for  incidental  expenses 
Present  amount  of  this  Fund 


The  Bookbinding  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1863,  was     . 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since 


Paid  for  preparing  pamphlets  for  binding,  &c. 
Present  amount  of  this  Fund 


The  Publishing  Fund,  Oct.  20,  1863,  was 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since 


Paid  for  publishing  Annual  Report,  &c. 
Present  amount  of  this  Fund 

Aggregate  of  the  four  Funds 
Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement 


$22,375.13 
611.31 


$21,763.82 


$8,688.29 
446.38 


$9,134.67 
224.61 


$6,440.55 
281.10 

$6,721.65 


$6,677.44 
327.25 


$7,004.69 
102.05 


8,910.06 


6,902.64 
$44,267.56 


Investments. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  of  Commerce  (Boston)  Stock    . 

.       $1,000.00 

Massachusetts  Bank       „           „        .        .        . 

500.00 

North                  „           „           „        .        .        . 

500.00 

Shawmut            „           „           „        .        .        . 

3,700.00 

Central                „      (Worcester)  Stock     . 

100.00 

Amount  carried  forward 

.       $5,800.00 
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Amount  brought  forward       .... 
Citizens'  Bank  (Worcester)  Stock 

Quinsigamond       „  „  , 

Worcester  „  „  , 

Fitchburg  Bank  Stock 
Oxford  Bank  Stock     . 
Blackstone  Bank  (Uxbridge)  Stock 
Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  Stock  (37  shares) 
Northern  (N.H.)  Railroad  Stock  (12  shares) 
United-States  Five-twenty  6  per  cent  Bonds 
United-States  Ten-forty  5  per  cent  Bonds  . 

Notes  with  Mortgages 

Cash 


The  Collection  and  Research  Fund  is  iiivested  in 
Bank  of  Commerce  (Boston)  Stock     . 
Webster  Bank  „  „ 

Bank  of  North  America  (Boston)  Stock 
Oxford  Bank  Stock     .... 
City  Bank  (Worcester)  Stock     . 
Worcester  Bank  (Worcester)  Stock    . 
Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Bond 
Northern  (N.H.)  Railroad  Stock  (8  shares) 
United-States  Five-twenty  6  per  cent  Bonds 

Note  and  Mortgage 

Cash 


The  Bookbinding  Fund  is  invested  in  — 

Bank  of  Commerce  (Boston)  Stock    . 
Webster  Bank  (Boston)  Stock     . 
Quinsigamond  Bank  (Worcester)  Stock 
Northern  (N.H.)  Railroad  Stock  (10  shares) 
United-States  Five-twenty  6  per  cent  Bonds 
Cash 


The  Publishing  Fund  is  invested  in  — 

Shawmut  Bank  (Boston)  Stock  . 
National      „  „  „      .        .        . 

Central        „      (Worcester)  Stock     . 
Mechanics'  Bank  „  „  .        . 

Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Bond 
United-States  Five-twenty  6  per  cent  Bonds 
United-States  Certificate  of  Indebtedness  . 

Note 

Cash 


$5,800.00 

1,500.00 

2,300.00 

1,100.00 

600.00 

400.00 

500.00 

2,407.40 

615.00 

1,500.00 

500.00 

4,300.00 

241.42 


$21,763.8 


$800.00 
800.00 
500.00 
200.00 
300.00 
800.00 

1,000.00 
410.00 

3,800.00 
300.00 


$2,500.00 

2,500.00 

600.00 

512.50 

500.00 

78.54 


$500.00 

400.00 

500.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

2,500.00 

991.81 

500.00 

10.83 


8,910.1 


Total  of  the  four  Funds 


$44,267.66 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Antiquarian  IIall,  Worcester,  April  25,  1864. 


NATHANIEL  PAINE, 
Treasurer  of  (he  Am.  Antiq.  Society. 


REMARKS 


A   LATIN   INSCRIPTION   LATELY    FOL"XD    AT    CASTINE,    IN 
THE    STATE   OF  JIAINE. 


Charles  Folsom,  Esq.,  in.  some  oral  remarks,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  letter,  dated  Castiiie, 
April  4th,  1864,  printed  in  a  Bangor  newspaper,  the 
"Whig  and  Courier,"  of  April  7th,  and  understood 
to  have  been  written  by  George  H.  Witherle,  Esq., 
an  intelligent  gentleman  of  Castine. 

This  letter  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  discovery 
there  of  a  plate  of  copper,  which  bears  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, of  some  interest  in  the  history  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  coast  of  Maine.*  The  writer  modestly 
proposes  his  own  reading  of  the  inscription,  "  subject 
to  the  correction  of  those  better  informed  " ;  and  he 
suggests,  that  "  a  more  precise  and  satisfactory  mean- 
ing may  be  given  to  some  part  of  it."     A  copy  of  the 


*  "  It  is  a  piece  of  sheet-copper,"  says  Mr.  Witherle,  "  about  eight  inches  by  ten, 
found  last  autumn  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Weeks,  while  he  was  at  work  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  battery  which  the  Government  was  then  erecting  near  the  mouth  of  our  har- 
bor, upon  the  site  of  the  old  brick  battery,  known  here  as  the  '  Lower  Fort.'  It  was 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  and  but  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

"  At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  Sir.  Weeks  did  not  observe  any  thing  remarkable 
in  its  appearance ;  and  afterwards  cut  ofif  a  piece  of  it  —  about  one-sixth  —  to 
repair  his  boat.  But  recently  he  noticed  figures  and  letters  on  the  larger  part, 
which  induced  him  to  examine  it  carefully,  and  show  it  to  others:  he  also  took 
off  the  piece  which  had  been  put  on  the  boat,  fortunately  without  serious  mutila- 
tion. I  give  below  a  copy  of  the  inscription.  The  letters  are  very  nearly  in  the 
same  relative  position  as  in  the  original:  the  dots  and  dashes  are  the  same,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  made  out." 
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letter  having  lately  been  sent  to  Charles  Deane,  Esq., 
of  our  Publishmg  Committee,  as  appealing  directly,  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  he  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Folsom  to  examine 
before  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  this  meeting. 

They  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  IMr. 
Witherle's  reading  of  the  inscription  was  nearly  cor- 
rect, and  that  his  translation  of  it  was  essentially 
right;  but,  as  a  photographic  copy  of  the  inscribed 
surface  of  the  plate  of  copper  had  been  promised, 
criticism  on  one  or  two  questionable  words  in  the 
newspaper  copy  should  be  suspended  till  the  unerrmg 
transcript  was  received. 

The  clear  import  of  the  inscription  is,  that,  "  m  the 
year  1648,  on  the  8th  of  June,  Friar  Leo  of  Paris,  in 
the  mission  of  Capuchins,  laid  this  foundation  (corner- 
stone of  some  structure,  probably  a  chapel)  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of 
Holy  Llope" 

It  would  appear  that  no  English  or  American  writer 
of  New-England  history  has  noticed  the  existence,  at 
any  time,  of  a  mission  of  Capuchins  (a  branch  of  the 
order  of  Franciscans)  on  the  territory  of  Maine  ;  and, 
except  a  few  brief  allusions  in  the  contemporary 
Jesuit  "  Relations "  (merely  incidental  to  an  account 
of  the  labors  of  the  Jesuit  Father,  Druillettes*),  and  a 

♦  So  he  spelled  his  name  in  signing  an  important  but  not  yet  published  letter  to 
John  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut.  With  this  agrees  the  facsimile  of  another  signa- 
ture, given  in  Shea's  "  History  " ;  though  the  author  avows  his  final  preference  for 
Druilktes,  as  the  form  the  Father  oftenest  used. 
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slight  mention,  founded  on  them,  in  the  Histories  of 
Duoreux*  and  Charlevoix,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  any  notice  of  this  mission  in  print  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  recent  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Shca,f  in 
which,  however,  it  is  even  more  briefly  despatched 
than  in  the  subjoined  passage  of  Charlevoix. :{: 

That  these  Capuchins  were  not  mentioned  by  our 
late  distinguished  associate,  Enoch  Lincoln,  Governor 
of  Maine,  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Catholic  Missions  in 
Maine,"  §  where  some  allusion  to  them  might  naturally 
be  expected,  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  they  were  not  missionaries  to  the  Indians  (in 
whose  fortunes  he  was  particularly  interested),  but 
only  chaplains  to  the  French  traders  and  fishermen 
along  the  coast.  In  no  other  part  of  what  was  at 
any  time  considered  as  the  territory  of  New  France, 
do  mendicant  friars  appear  to  have  been  employed, 
except  the  Recollects  (another  branch  of  Franciscans) 

*  Historise  Canadensis,  seu  Novre  FrancijE,  Libri  Decern ad  Annum 

usque  Christ!  MDCLVI.  Auctore  P.  Francisco  Creuxio,  e  Societate  Jesu.  Paris. 
1664.  p.  650. 

t  History  of  the  Catholic  Missions  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
states,  1529-1854.     By  John  Gilmary  Shea.     New  York,  1855.  p.  135. 

I  "  Father  Dreuillettes  [in  1646]  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  some  Capu- 
chin Fathers,  who  had  there  an  hospice;  they  had  also  a  house  at  Pentagoet;  and  they 
were  serving  as  chaplains,  not  only  to  the  French  established  on  all  this  coast  and 
ou  that  of  Acadia,  but  also  to  those  whom  trade  attracted  thither.  They  received 
the  Jesuit  missionary  with  great  joy  and  all  possible  cordiality.  They  had  been 
wishing  for  a  long  time  to  see  missions  established  among  the  savages  in  those 
parts,  which  they  judged  to  be  suitable  for  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  they  had  even 
thought  of  making  the  journey  to  Quebec  to  get  the  Fathers  of  the  Company  [the 
Jesuits]  to  leave  no  longer  untilled  a  field  so  well  prepared  to  receive  the  seed  of  the 
faith." —  Charlevoix,  Histoire  Generale  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  tom.  i.  p.  2S0. 

§  Collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Maine,  vol.  i.  pp.  323-340.  It  was 
there  published  from  the  author's  papers  after  his  death. 
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for  about  fifteen  years  in  Canada.  These,  the  earliest 
estabhshed  missionaries  in  French  America,  gave  place 
in  1636  to  the  Jesuits,  who  thenceforth  held  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  field,  for  the  reason,  it  was 
said,  that  the  mendicant  orders,  devoted  as  they  were 
to  poverty,  must  be  a  burden  to  the  poor  savages, 
who  were  themselves  often  in  a  starving  condition ; 
whereas  the  Jesuits  were  able  to  bring  their  supplies 
from  France,  and  thus  help  to  support  the  Colonies.* 

The  Capuchins  to  whom  this  inscription  relates 
seem  to  have  come  out  with  U'Aulnay,  and,  after  a 
few  years,  to  have  returned  to  France.  According 
to  Charlevoix,  their  principal  station  was  in  the  Ken- 
nebec country ;  and  they  had  another  at  Pentagoet 
(now  Castine)  on  the  Penobscot. 

Mr.  Witherle,  in  his  letter,  observes :  "  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  there  is  any  record  in  history 
of  the  priest  who  engraved  "  the  inscription,  "  and  if 
any  such  person  is  known  to  have  been  with  D'Aul- 
nay  about  that  time,  or  whether  it  is  the  work  of 
some  wandering  missionary  among  the  Indians."  In 
1661  was  printed  at  Marseilles  a  "Description  of  all 


*  Histoire  du  Canada  et  Voyages  que  les  Fr^res  Mineurs  Recollects  y  ont  faicts 
pour  la  Conversion  des  Infidelles.  Fait  et  compost  par  le  F.  Gabriel  Sagard, 
Theodat,  Mineur  Recollect  de  la  Province  de  Paris.     Paris,  1636. 

In  the  next  century  (1725),  the  first  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Company  of  the 
Indies  to  Louisiana,  the  other  extreme  of  French  America,  were  of  a  mendicant 
order,  not  Recollects  this  time,  but  Capuchins,  apparently  the  only  other  instance  of 
their  employment;  and  this,  as  before,  not  for  the  conversion  of  the  savages,  but  for 
service  in  the  more  populous  French  settlements.  Two  years  afterwards  was  heard 
the  step  of  the  Jesuits  in  force,  to  become,  there  as  elsewhere,  eminently  les  mis- 
sionnaires  parmi  les  sauvages.  —  See  Charlevoix,  torn.  ii.  pp.  461,  462. 
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the  Provinces,  Convents,  and  Missions  of  the  Capu- 
chins,"* a  book  not  yet  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  princi- 
pal hbraries ;  but  a  very  complete  account  of  all  the 
"  Writers  "  of  the  order  (over  eleven  hundred)  from 
its  origin  down  to  1747,  belonging  to  the  Boston  Athe- 
nseum,  does  not  exhibit  this  I.eo  among  the  eighty-six 
who  appertained  to  the  Province  of  Paris,  and  of 
whom  nineteen,  with  different  Christian  names,  bore 
"  Parisiensis "  for  their  second  name,  denoting  the 
place  of  their  birth.|  We  may  therefore  infer,  that 
the  writer  of  the  inscription  was  not  distinguished  as 
an  author,  but,  if  true  to  his  vocation,  is  to  be  referred 
to  that  cloud  of  faithful  missionaries,  of  different  na- 
tions and  sects,  whose  chief  "  record  is  on  high."  His 
Latin,  rightly  read,  may  prove  to  be  unexceptionable 
as  a  simple  statement  of  a  fact ;  but  the  words  have 
not  the  collocation  and  rhythm  appropriate  to  the  lap- 
idary style.  The  title  the  Virgin  here  wears  is  conso- 
nant to  the  rehgious  taste  of  Protestants  as  well  as 
CathoHcs  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon, not  being  found  in   the  "  Atlas   Marianus,"  % 

*  Balthasar  Draconensis.  Descriptio  omnium  Provinciarum,  Conventuum,  ac 
Missionum  Fratrum  Minorum  Capuccinorum.     Massilije,  1661. 

t  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Ord.  Min.  S.  Franc.  Capuccinorum,  retexta  et  extensa 

a  F.  Bernardo  a  Bononia, quae  prius  fuerat  a  P.  Dionys.  Genuensi 

contexta Venetiis,  1747.  fol. 

X  Atlas  Slarianus,  quo  Sanctse  Dei  Genetricis  Marifs  Imaginum  Miraculosarum 
Origines  Duodecim  Historiarum  Centuriis  explicantur.    Auctore  Guilielmo  Gump- 

penberg,  e  Societate  Jesu Monachii, Anno  1672.  fol.,  pp.  1400. 

This,  too,  is  a  volume  not  yet  in  any  of  our  public  libraries.  It  has  been  consulted 
in  a  private  collection,  of  which,  in  its  native  hog-skin  and  clasps,  it  forms  a  biblio- 
graphical treasure.  The  book  is  certainly  to  be  accounted  among  the  marvellous 
productions  of  the  human  mind ;  a  work  of  obedience,  the  author  calls  it,  evidently 
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which  gives  an  account  of  twelve  hundi-ed  wonder- 
working images  of  the  Virgin  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  with  titles  almost  as  numerous. 

The  interest  of  this  inscription  is  enhanced  by  the 
site  of  the  chapel  it  commemorates.  Few  spots  on 
the  coast  of  New  England  can  boast  so  much  natui-al 
beauty,  and  none  has  had  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history 
so  mter woven  with  the  history  of  different  nations,  as 
the  peninsula  of  Pentagoet  —  Penobscot  —  Castine  ; 
and  the  legends  of  Colonial  warfare  at  "  Bagaduce " 
had  not  yet  faded  from  New  England  firesides,  when 
the  war  of  1812  gave  birth  to  a  new  progeny. 

Wliile  a  Eoman-Cathohc  chapel  is  there  dedicat- 
ing in  1648,  the  mind,  ranging  westward,  is  j)rone  to 
consider  what  is  doing  in  the  same  year  along  the 
thinly  inhabited  coast.  In  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  fii'st 
person  is  hanged  for  witchcraft  (common  schools 
have  been  established  only  one  year);  the  Body  of 
Laws  is  collected,  ratified,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
printed ;  the  famous  Cambridge  Platform  is  "  agreed 
upon  "  ;  Boston,  "  waxing  bigger  and  stronger,"  forms 
her  second  church ;  the  towns  of  Maiden  and  Marble- 
performed  in  good  faith  during  twenty  laborious  years  ;  a  storehouse  of  legends  (in 
which  Southey  would  have  delighted),  gathered  mostly  by  a  correspondence  for  the 
purpose  with  Jesuit  missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  enriched  by  a 
Hind  friend  of  Father  Gumppenberg  with  twelve  hundred  different  anagi-ams  (all 
intelligible,  many  of  them  felicitous)  on  the  same  six  words  of  the  Ave  Mana,  —  a 
feat,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  surpassed  in  its  kind  since  the  invention  of  letters. 

It  is  a  book  not  without  interest  to  antiquarians,  from  its  wide  range  and  its 
multitude  of  geographical  and  personal  names.  Some  future  Humboldt,  in  some 
new  "  Examen  Critique,"  may  turn  it  to  valuable  account  in  a  now  unexpected 
■way.  (See  "Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society"  for  October, 
1859  ;  pp.  11-14.) 
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head  are  founded ;  Rhode  Island  is  refused  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  of  the  C'olonies  ;  New  London  is 
settled ;  and,  in  Virginia,  Governor  Berkley  (ever 
memorable  for  "  thanking  God  there  were  no  free 
schools  nor  printing  "  there)  expels  from  the  Colony 
the  last  Puritan  clergyman.  So  varied  were  the  events 
m  a  single  year  of  the  cradle  history  of  the  United 
States. 


Note.  —  Since  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  photographic 
copy  of  the  Castine  inscription  has  been  received  ;  and, 
after  being  photographically  reduced  in  size,  has  been 
traced  on  wood,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  cut: 


64s-    ^-  i^N-  F 
LEO    PARlffN- 
CAPVC-  Hiss- 
posy  I    HOE   FY= 
NDT_M    IN   f-TNR- 
EM   NRA.   DMA: 
SANCTA-  SPBl 


It  now  appears  that  the  newspaper  typography  was  not 
quite  exact  as  to  the  spacing  and  "  dots  " ;  and  that,  sup- 
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plying  the   abbreviations,  we   should   point  and  read  the 
inscription  as  follows : 

1648,  8  Junpi],  F[rater]  Leo  Parispensis],  in  Ca- 
pucpnorum]  Misspone],  posiii  hoc  fund[amen]tpi]m 
in  h[o]n[o]rem  N[ost]r8e  D[o]mpn]8e  Sauct^e  Spei. 

The  reading  in  the  second  line  is  found  to  be  not,  as  in 
the  newspaper  copy,  parisin.  (as  if  for  Parisinus,  which 
is  not  the  usual  adjective,  formed  from  Parisii,  in  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history),  but  is  Paris,  in.  The  usual 
abbreviation  of  Parisiensis  is  Paris. ;  for  example,  "  Matt. 
Paris."  for  "  Mattheeus  Parisiensis,"  the  Benedictine  his- 
torian of  England. 
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